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Letters to the Editor 819 

OCCUPATIONS FOR OLDER NURSES 



Dear Editoe: I cannot think with "Middle Age" in your recent issues 
that older nurses need to go out of the profession for occupation, though it 
may be necessary to change from one branch of work to another or on account 
of temperament to take up an entirely different vocation, but one its equiva- 
lent in dignity. Some of the best results in nursing and hospital work have 
been accomplished by persons in " middle life," one of whom we know began 
a great life work after 40 years. 

The agitation (which is dying out) about men being "unfit after 45" has 
been disproved, and recent investigations of statistics show a man at the 
zenith of power mentally and physically at that age. We would deplore that 
the same arguments be begun in our ranks by us, against ourselves with so 
many proofs to the contrary. Nurses should not even contemplate giving up 
a profession so comprehensive as ours with all the ripe experience, for mere 
mechanical work requiring neither " Brain nor Brawn." Illness, of course, is 
entirely different and gives honorable discharge. 

Youth has its place — all honor due to it — but the "World's Hive" would 
be in sorry plight were those of maturer life to relinquish everything to it. 
The gray hairs and lines and poise of middle life invite confidence, and attract 
rather than detract — and carry with them the greatest of compensations — 
" Experience." 
Illinois. A. L. S. 

II. 

Dear Editor: In the April number of your Journal "Middle Age" asks 
for information in regard to occupation for older nurses who must support 
themselves but can no longer do nursing, not because of ill-health, but because 
they have reached middle age. 

You will pardon me if I reply in the words of Gladstone. When asked what 
class of people had been of the greatest service to the nation in the last fifty 
years his reply was: "The greatest service not only to England but to the 
whole world has been rendered by those whom I call The Keep-at-Its." 

If this " stick-to-it-iveness " will make better statesmen, scientists, clergy- 
men, doctors, lawyers, surgeons, why not better nurses? Who would think of 
asking any of the former to retire from business simply because there were 
some "silver threads among the gold?" — or perchance had some future marks. 
The author goes on to say that " neither physician or patient wants a gray- 
haired nurse." 

Of course we are willing to admit that neither gray hair nor lines of care 
are the badges and distinguishing features of a successful nurse. Neither is 
a youthful face and a fresh diploma a certain and distinctive mark that the 
owner is going to please either the physician or patient. On the other hand, 
where is there a competent, reliable and trustworthy physician who is not 
willing to employ a nurse if he knows that she has been successful in her 
profession for fifteen or twenty years? Especially if she be kind and sym- 
pathetic, neat and orderly, honest and truthful, keen and clear in observation 
and full of resources, thereby being able to make a full and clear report of the 
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patient's symptoms in the doctor's absence. Is not such a nurse a physician's 
"First Aid " in restoring his patient to life and health ? The patient and 
the family will usually appreciate her, and will employ her again when needing 
a nurse. 

Years of bedside experience do not count for nought. Some of our best and 
most useful lessons we have learned in the homes long after we left the train- 
ing school and were thrown on our own resources. No nurse ever has, or ever 
will, learn all she needs to know about nursing in a training school. So keep 
your heads cool and your feet warm and keep on learning. Do not be puffed 
up with a little praise or too much depressed by a little criticism, for you 
will get your share of each and we need them both in our business. Do not 
worry if your hair is gray. " The hoary head is a crown of glory when found 
in the way of righteousness." Let us all have those graces which do not grow 
old — an unaffected disposition, lively wit, original character, and an even and 
agreeable temper. 
Illinois. "Tommy" R. N. 

AROUND-THE- WORLD LETTERS 
(Extracts from letter dated January 7.) 

Deab Editor: Japan in summer and Japan in winter are two very different 
pictures, but it is impossible to arrange a world cruise and get the best season 
in each part. I am almost ashamed to say that my first impression of the 
Japanese was of a swarm of men, women and children with babies strapped on 
their backs, and every one under ten or twelve years of age with frightful 
running noses. They all looked cold, and their bare feet, on the odd little 
wooden platforms they wear for shoes, were blue with the cold. We had 
reached Nagasaki, our first Japanese port, on a cold rainy morning, early. It 
was an unfavorable beginning, but we soon learned what a difference the people 
themselves make, regardless of the weather. We were received with bows and 
smiles wherever we went, and I have never seen so many happy, playful chil- 
dren. When we passed in our jinrickshaws, they raised their heads straight 
in the air, shouting " Banzai," which means hurrah, or something equally 
pleasant. It is almost impossible to find out things, because even the students 
of the Commercial College, who acted as unpaid guides, though able to tell 
things they thought of, when asked a question looked puzzled and did not 
seem to understand, while the coolies say yes to everything. 

In the afternoon the weather cleared, and we were received by the Mayor, 
who explained to us that as it was New Year's, one of the greatest of their 
holidays, he regretted that the people could not interrupt their customary 
festivities to receive us as they would like, so that all he could offer for our 
entertainment was an exhibition of dancing by Geisha girls. It was charmingly 
graceful. I doubt if any other women in the world have such dainty and ex- 
pressive little hands. After the dance we had tea. The more the quaint sim- 
plicity of the people was revealed to us, through their manner and dress, 
through fleeting glimpses we had through tiny open doors, and through their 
artistic taste displayed in their gardens and in the products of their skill, the 
more we liked them. 

In the evening we returned from the ship, where we had gone for dinner, 



